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IS OUR NATIONAL CONGRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE? 

BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 



Under constitutional government, it is the function of every 
parliamentary body to represent the people who create it. A 
parliamentary body which is not personally and politically repre- 
sentative of the constituency from which it is derived, is a mal- 
formation. Any parliamentary body which is really representa- 
tive practically fulfills all the conditions as to composition which 
may be fairly expected of it. How does the Congress of the United 
States stand when tried by this test ? 

The answer to this question may be found, partly in a knowl- 
edge of the men who make up our national parliament, and 
partly in a knowledge of the people who elect them. 

An affirmative answer does not mean that Congress is made up 
of the cream of the country. Our political machinery does not 
provide separators by which the cream always comes to the top, 
nor does the lack of such machinery mean that Congress is made 
up of skim milk. Neither the skim milk nor the cream would be 
fairly representative. In a democratic government, — which is the 
best of all governments, because the only true government is self- 
government — we cannot expect an aristocracy of intellect or of 
character to be always dominant. Aristocracy and kakistocracy 
are both foreign to the democratic method and idea. In a public 
assembly now as in Homeric times we must expect Thersites, the 
brawling demagogue, as well as Nestor, Odysseus, and Neoptol- 
emus, wise in counsel or brilliant in debate. A public body would 
not be complete without them. The important thing is not that 
they shall be separated, but that they shall be kept together. In 
the long run we may be sure which of them will be dominant. It 
would be absurd, therefore, to characterize representative govern- 
tol. OLXxvn. — no. 584. 45 
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ment as a failure because the ablest men, academically considered, 
are not always chosen by a community to represent it. Those 
who make such criticisms have rather in mind an aristocracy or 
an oligarchy, neither of which must be confounded with democ- 
racy. They overlook the fact, also, that the man who is academic- 
ally the ablest may be politically and personally the weakest. 

Compare now our representatives in Congress with the people 
who send them. The comparison to be satisfactory must be made 
with reference to nationality, age, occupation, education, charac- 
ter and personal ability. For the purpose of studying this ques- 
tion of representation, I have taken the last Congress, the Fifty- 
seventh. The House of ^Representatives was then composed of 
357 members. Of these, 236 were lawyers, and 63 were business 
men in various mercantile pursuits, including banking, insurance 
and manufacturing. Agricultural interests were represented by 
ten farmers and by seven others who combined farming with 
some other occupation. If the number of farmers seems small to 
represent the agricultural interests of the country, it must be re- 
membered that many rural communities choose lawyers who have 
been raised on a farm and represent agricultural sentiment, and 
also that a good many representatives are farmers' sons. As to 
teachers, there are eleven members of the House who have com- 
bined teaching with the study of law; one, teaching with banking; 
four have occupied professors' chairs in colleges or academies. 
Doubtless, a still larger number have taught school while pur- 
suing their early studies. 

In the Senate, out of a possible ninety members (though the 
occupations of but eighty-five are recorded), there are sixty-one 
lawyers, eighteen business men, and three farmers. Few doctors 
seem to take to public life. There is one physician in the House, 
and one who has combined the study of medicine with that of 
law. In the Senate, there are two who have similarly united these 
professions. Journalism does not furnish such an easy road to 
Congress as the law. There are nine journalists in the House, 
and three who have combined journalism with the study of law; 
in the Senate, one journalist and one journalistic lawyer. Senator 
Lodge has been included in the sixty-one lawyers in the Senate, 
but he must be put down more distinctively as a representative 
American author and historian, which profession has also the 
honor of being represented in the Presidential chair. The profes- 
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sion which has the smallest representation in Congress, and just 
enough to be counted, is that of the ministry, there being but one 
minister in the House, and he is also professor and lawyer. 

This classification of occupations does not exhaust the wide 
variety of pursuits that members of Congress have followed in 
the course of their lives, which include nearly all the more im- 
portant callings represented in a civilized community. Their lives 
abound in picturesque and dramatic incidents, and it would be 
hard to find in the same number of persons a larger percentage 
of what are called " self-made men." Senator Perkins of Cali- 
fornia, when twelve years old went to sea as a cabin-boy. In 1855, 
he shipped before the mast as a sailor-boy to California. He thus 
laid the foundation for his successful business career and wide 
knowledge of shipping interests of the Pacific coast. Bepresenta- 
tive Loud, born in Massachusetts, likewise went to sea at the age 
of thirteen, and landed in California. Senator Pettus of Alabama, 
on the other hand, went with a party of his neighbors to California 
on horseback. Mr. Needham was born in an immigrant wagon in 
Carson City while his parents were crossing the Plains. Mr. 
Eobinson of Indiana was a newsboy in his school days, then work- 
ed in a shop and studied law while at work. Mr. Smith of Illinois 
and Mr. Butler of Missouri learned the blacksmith trade. Messrs. 
Hepburn, Weeks, and Glass, and Senator Gallinger worked in 
printing-offices. Mr. Champ Clark worked as a hired farm-hand, 
was clerk in a country store, edited a country newspaper and 
practised law. Mr. Eobinson of Nebraska was a workman in a 
binge factory. Mr. Gardner of New Jersey was a waterman until 
the age of sixteen. Mr. Connell of Pennsylvania, who is one of 
the largest individual owners in the Wyoming coal region, worked 
in the mines as a driver-boy for seventy-five cents a day. Mr. 
Patterson of Pennsylvania was a travelling salesman in hardware, 
flour and feed. Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania was employed in a 
brass - foundry. Senator Bate of Tennessee served as second 
clerk on a steamboat. Mr. Brownlow of Tennessee earned his 
support from ten years of age, serving an apprenticeship to the 
tinner's trade, then becoming a locomotive engineer, and then 
entering journalism and becoming editor and proprietor. Mr. 
Kearns of Utah for several years carried goods from the end of 
the railroad in Nebraska to the mining and cattle camps in Utah. 
Mr. Swanson of Virginia served for two years as clerk in a store. 
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Mr. Cushman of Washington worked as waterboy, on a railroad, 
also as common laborer and errand-boy. Mr. Kahn of California 
entered the theatrical profession after leaving school and followed 
it for ten years, playing with Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
Salvini, Clara Morris and others. Senator Patterson worked in 
a printing-office for three years, and at the bench of a watchmaker 
and jeweller for five years. Mr. Sperry of Connecticut is by trade 
a house-builder. Mr. Hitt of Illinois was a stenographer. Mr. 
Gooch of Kentucky entered the drug business at the age of seven- 
teen. Senator Wellington at the age of twelve began working in 
a canal store in Maryland, and Mr. Wachter of Baltimore learned 
the trade of clothing - cutter and afterwards engaged in the 
business. Mr. Otjen of Wisconsin was foreman in a rolling-mill, 
and Mr. Minor of Wisconsin was a licensed master of steam 
vessels. Of the Territorial delegates, Mr. Eodey of New Mexico 
was a court stenographer; Mr. Wilcox of Hawaii is a native Ha- 
waiian, his mother being a pure native of the island of Maui. He 
received his education at the Royal Military Academy of Turin, 
Italy, was a leader in two revolutions in Hawaii, both in favor of 
monarchical government. He was sentenced to death by a court- 
martial under the Dole Government, but his sentence was com- 
muted to thirty-five years imprisonment and hard labor and a 
fine of $10,000. In 1898 he received a full pardon and was elected 
to Congress in 1900. 

Sixty-nine members of the House have served in the army and 
twenty-six members of the Senate. Of these, fourteen in the 
Senate and twenty in the House served in the Confederate army. 
Senator Pettus of Alabama served as a lieutenant in the Mexican 
War, and Senator Bate as a private. 

Thus it will be seen that, in spite of the natural preponderance 
of lawyers in a law-making body, the industrial, mercantile, agri- 
cultural, mechanical and professional interests of the TJhited 
States are all represented in the national parliament; that it 
epitomizes in an unusual degree the picturesque history of the 
great body of what may be called " representative Americans." 

Turning now to age, the Senate of the United States fulfils 
the condition of maturity necessary for eligibility to the Spartan 
Gerousia (from yipwv) and the Latin Senatus (from Senex), 
both of which took their names from the old men who composed 
them. The average age of eighty-five Senators (four of the 
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ninety not giving their ages) is sixty years, exactly the period 
which Cotton Mather indicated as the beginning of old age. 
There are seventeen Senators over seventy years of age; of these, 
seven are over seventy-five years. Of Senators in the sixties there 
are twenty-six; in the fifties, twenty-three; in the forties, thirteen. 
The youngest member, Senator Bailey of Texas, is forty years old, 
and there are three other Senators each of whom is forty-one years 
of age. 

In the House the average age was forty-eight. There were 
seven members over seventy, the oldest of whom, ex-Speaker 
Grow, is eighty. Fifty-four are in the sixties, 104 in the fifties, 
128 in the forties, and but twenty-nine between thirty and forty 
years of age. There are three members twenty-eight years of age, 
Mr. Lever of South Carolina being the youngest member of the 
House by a few months. 

Thus it will be seen that the great majority of our national 
councillors are in middle life, representing neither immaturity 
nor decay. And, perhaps, no national body represents greater 
variety of experience and fortune among its members than the 
Congress of the United States. 

As to education, forty members of the Senate are college gradu- 
ates, three of them from Harvard, four from Yale and the rest 
from smaller and younger colleges throughout the country. Their 
biographies show that, with few exceptions, their early education 
was received in American common schools. The same is true of 
members of the House, of whom 139 are graduates of colleges or 
of the law departments of universities. 

Thirty-seven Senators were born in the States which they repre* 
sent. Naturally, these are Senators from the older States; 
some of the Western States are still too young to raise Senators 
on their own soil. Of foreign-born Senators, one was born in 
Ireland, one in England, three in Canada, and one in Norway. 
Of members of the House (the birthplace of several is not record- 
ed), one was born in Scotland, three in Ireland, two in Canada, 
two in Germany, four in England, one in Alsace, one in the 
Azores, and two were born in Germany while their parents were 
temporarily abroad. Of the Territorial delegates, one was born 
in Hawaii, one in Ireland, and the resident commissioner from 
Puerto Eico, Mr. Degetau, was born in that island. 

One is surprised, perhaps, at the small number of representa- 
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tives born out of the United States; and, when the large foreign 
population of the United States is considered, critics of repre- 
sentative government may claim that foreign-born citizens have 
not their full share in the administration of national affairs. The 
answer to this, however, is, that our foreign-born citizens are 
represented largely and adequately by their children. Thus, 
though in the House no member was born in Sweden or Norway, 
there are four members born of Scandinavian parents and repre- 
senting constituencies largely made up of Scandinavians in the 
West. The parentage of all members is not given in the Con- 
gressional Directory. If it were, I am confident that a large num- 
ber of members would be found to be of foreign parentage. The 
cry is not raised in these days that the naturalized citizen is not 
represented, and, fortunately, Knownothingism, which assumed 
that the foreigner was too much represented, has disappeared 
from American polities. 

That the representation of our States and political divisions in 
Congress is reasonably satisfactory to their constituents is shown 
by the repeated terms of service of members in both Houses of 
Congress. It is too commonly assumed that representation is con- 
stantly shifting. This is true in some of our cities and in close 
districts where political parties are nearly equally divided; but, 
taking the country as a whole, the stability of representation is 
something remarkable, especially when we consider the shortness 
of the term, but two years in the House, and the frequent oppor- 
tunity thus furnished for constituencies to change their repre- 
sentatives if they desire. 

Of 357 members (actually 352) of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
but eighty-nine were new members, 79 were serving their second 
term and 76 their third; 108 members, or thirty per cent., were 
serving four terms and upwards; 69 members, or nineteen per 
cent., served in Congress ten years. 

The showing as to terms of service of individual members 
would be still stronger if we took the record for the Fifty-eighth 
Congress to be convened in extra session in November; for 250 
members of the Fifty-seventh Congress were re-elected to the 
Fifty-eighth. 

If we take the profession farthest removed from politics, and 
which is represented in Congress by a single member, that of the 
Christian ministry, should we find that the tenure of service in 
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the ministry is as long as it is in the House of Kepresentatives ? 
Should we find, for example, that thirty per cent, of our ministers 
bad served eight years and upwards in their parishes ? When we 
remember that one of the great Christian bodies of the country 
for years maintained the doctrine that ministers should change 
their pulpits every two or three years, and it has been said — 
though I have never verified the figures — that the average length 
of Protestant pastorates, taking the ministry as a whole, is not 
more than five years, it may be affirmed that our political bodies 
are not more fickle in changing leaders than our churches. 

In the Senate, a large number of members have served pre- 
viously in the House. Senator Teller has served six terms in the 
Senate and three as a Cabinet officer; Senator Piatt of Connecti- 
cut, four terms in the Senate. Senator Hawley has served three 
terms in the House, and is serving his fourth term in the Senate. 
Senator Allison was a representative for five terms in the House, 
and has been a member of the Senate since 1873, a period of thirty 
years. Senator Hale of Maine served five terms in the House, 
and has been a member of the Senate since 1881. His colleague, 
Senator Frye, served six terms in the House, and has likewise 
served in the Senate since 1881. Senator Hoar served four terms 
in the House, and has been in the Senate since 1877. Senator 
Burroughs of Michigan served nine terms in the House before 
taking his seat in the Senate in 1895. Senator Cockrell has been 
in the Senate since 1875. Senator Jones of Nevada, who has just 
retired, served for thirty years. Senator Stewart, after serving 
for ten years in the Senate from 1865 to 1875, re-entered it in 
1881, his length of service covering twenty-six years. Senator 
Morgan of Alabama has served for twenty-six years. Senator 
Jones of Arkansas has just retired from the Senate after a service 
of eighteen years. His colleague, Senator Berry, has served an 
equal length of time, and his term will not expire until 1907. 
Senator Cullom has been in public service, partly in his own State 
and partly as representing it at Washington, for forty-seven years. 
He was four times elected to the Illinois Legislature, beginning in 
1856, and served one term as Speaker of that body; he was elected 
to the House of Kepresentatives in 1865, served for two years 
as Governor of Illinois, and in addition has been in the United 
States Senate for twenty years. Senator Vest served twenty-four 
years, and Senator Daniel of Virginia has served sixteen years. 
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What shall be said as to the character of our public men? As 
to morals, standards of taste, and personal habits, they represent 
as fairly as in political sentiment the communities that send them. 
In communities where there is any weakness or indifference in 
this respect, such weakness or indifference may very likely appear 
in the representative; communities in which these qualities are 
strong and high naturally expect them in their representative, and 
feel that unless he embodies them they are misrepresented. Under 
conditions of apathy which too frequently prevail in electors, 
men who are below the moral standard of their districts may slip 
into Congress and disgrace themselves and their constituents. 
But such men are not kept there ; the indignant moral sentiment 
of the community is pretty sure to assert itself and dislodge the 
incumbent. Neither of the great political parties in this country 
generally cares to incur the chance of defeat by putting up for 
high national office a man whose character can be successfully at- 
tacked in public. 

The odor of a single unsavory reputation in a public body fre- 
quently creates the impression of general corruption and moral 
decay, and there are people who apply a standard of moral severity 
to such bodies which would break down if applied to the Twelve 
Apostles. In that illustrious group of disciples there was one 
liar and one traitorous thief, two out of twelve. There are ninety 
men in the Senate, 386 in the House under the new apportion- 
ment. Applying the same standard, we should expect to find fif- 
teen liars and thieves in the Senate and sixty-four in the House. 
But what pessimist in regard to our public men will maintain 
that there is any such proportion of black sheep in the national 
folds at Washington ? 

As to veracity, there is no club in the country which exacts any 
higher standard for its members than prevails in Congress; there 
is nothing about which a public man is generally more sensitive. 
The two breaches of order which have broken the decorum of each 
House in the last five years have arisen because veracity was ques- 
tioned. 

As to personal honesty and honesty in handling or appropri- 
ating public funds, our national parliament illustrates and main- 
tains the high standard of honesty of the American people, the 
same standard upon which the whole fabric of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise is built up in the United States and in our 
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modem civilization. If we wished to find in all the United States 
two men who should embody the highest ideals of honesty and 
conscientious, patriotic disposition of public money, where 
could we turn with more confidence and satisfaction than to the 
men who, for the last thirty years, one in the Senate and one in 
the House, have devoted themselves to public affairs, and for a 
large portion of their time have been Chairmen of the Committees 
on Appropriations, William Boyd Allison in the Senate, and 
Joseph 6. Cannon in the House. There is no position in which a 
man could have better opportunity to grow rich at the public ex- 
pense through bribery and jobbery than that of holding the strings 
of the public purse in the House and the Senate. Yet the men 
who for years have administered this trust have remained com- 
paratively poor, while in administering private interests the same 
intelligence and knowledge as they have brought to bear 
upon public affairs would have made them both immensely 
rich. The same may be said of the minority leaders on those 
committees, Mr. Cockrell in the Senate and Mr. Livingston in 
the House. 

The question is often raised as to how the Congress of the 
United States of to-day, in all that affects character and ability, 
will compare with those of the past. 

With respect to corruption, a comparison can be made with the 
greatest confidence and with the greatest satisfaction. Senator 
Hoar has drawn a picture of the conditions which prevailed when 
he entered public life in 1869. I have no space to quote it, and it 
is somewhat melancholy reading. It was a bold and brave protest 
against shameless corruption in public office. It is more satis- 
factory to quote from a speech of the same Senator, in which he 
said: 

" When I came into the national service in 1869, all avenues to this 
and the other chamber and to every executive department were swarm- 
ing with a powerful and corrupt lobby. That lobby has disappeared be- 
fore an aroused and vigorous public sentiment. Who hears now of 
great measures of legislation promoted or affected in Congress by cor- 
rupt instrumentalities? . . . These great evils, one and all, have been 
corrected by the American people with the abundant resources which, 
under their existing constitutions, were at their command. Other evils, 
as grave, but not graver, demand our attention to-day. These evils will 
in their turn disappear when brought into the daylight before the intel- 
ligence and the justice of the American people." 
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The opinion of Senator Hoar will be supported, I think, by all 
who have occasion to compare the conditions and standards exist- 
ing thirty years ago and those of to-day. 

With respect to the standard of ability, I am led personally to 
make a comparison in the same period of thirty years. As a 
newspaper correspondent at Washington more than thirty years 
ago, I had a good opportunity to study public men at a period when 
a great crisis in our history had brought many of the strongest 
men to the front. If there were giants in those days there are 
giants in ours. There has been no diminution in the intellectual 
stature of this battalion of our public men. As to particular dis- 
tricts in the House, and certain States in the Senate, a com- 
parison of past and present might be unfortunate; but, taking 
both bodies as a whole, there has been no abatement in intelli- 
gence, knowledge, practical sagacity, statesmanlike grasp of pub- 
lic questions or brilliancy in oratory. After going through the 
list of States and districts past and present, I find not the slight- 
est reason to believe that the Congress of 1871 was any stronger 
than the Congress of 1900. 

If asked how our American Congress will compare with Euro- 
pean parliaments in point of ability, I may say that three 
times I have had the personal honor, by virtue of membership in 
the House of Eepresentatives, to represent this country in the 
International Parliamentary Union, when it held sessions in Paris, 
Brussels and Christiania. I have thus been brought into contact, 
on each of these occasions, with three hundred and fifty or more 
representatives of European members of parliament. Gathered 
together in the interest of peace through arbitration, they have 
represented the most progressive elements in European politics. 
I regretted that Mr. Bartholdt and myself should have been the 
sole delegates from the United States, for I felt that the only gap 
between European representatives of constitutional government 
and our own was the gap made by the ocean. In point of lin- 
guistic facility, the representatives of polyglot countries, like 
Switzerland, Austria or Belgium, are much ahead of our own; 
but in everything else which goes to make up the qualifications 
of a good representative, I have failed to mark any important dif- 
ference, except those differences of method and tradition which 
mark the difference between Europe and America. Senator Hoar 
very confidently says : 
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" I am not afraid and ashamed to invite a comparison of the men who 
have sat in these seats and represented my own commonwealth, down to 
the date when the present Senators took their places, with any line of 
dukes, barons, or princes, or emperors, or popes, who have successively 
filled the seats of any legislature or the executive chair of any common- 
wealth, whether these persons held their titles by virtue of noble descent 
or royal favor or of the favor of the people themselves." 

It is rarely that we find in Congress a man who is below the 
average of his constituents in ability, as frequently occurs in a 
parliamentary chamber admission to which is an inherited privi- 
lege. It is seldom that a man is chosen for the American Con- 
gress out of respect to his father or grandfather ; he is sent there 
because of some force of personality or gift of popularity depend- 
ing upon his own characteristics. But of men who are above the 
average of their constituents in intellectual power and force of 
personality, many can be found in both Houses of Congress. It is 
interesting to notice, too, that while the arts of the demagogue 
may be influential in landing a man in Congress, they are not the 
arts which secure him leadership in that body. A recent 
illustration of this fact was furnished by the late Mr. Dingley. 
He was not a man of aggressive or imposing personality. He was 
small of stature, and weak in voice. Though he sat in the middle 
of the hall, he could not be heard half the time by those in the 
extremities. His speeches had none of the pleasing arts of the 
orator, he was not gifted with humor or eloquence, but he was a 
mine of information on the tariff, and he had a businesslike habit 
of stating his conclusions with definiteness, clearness and decision. 
The leadership and influence he exerted over his party gave proof 
that thorough information, a faithful memory, clear exposition 
and businesslike methods of address are more valued in the House 
of Representatives than rhetorical fervor or glittering generalities. 
There is no deliberative body in the world in which shallowness, 
conceit, ignorance and pretension are more rapidly exposed. A 
man must know something about his theme ; he must be prepared 
to stand a Gatling-gun fire of questions. The set speeches that are 
made for the Congressional Eecord and for home consumption 
may be dressed up with the pomp and glory of a drum-major, but 
such speeches never make votes, and often the House is half empty 
when they are delivered. When the House settles down to busi- 
ness in Committee of the Whole, and speeches are made at short 
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range, it is the point-blank aim and the well-loaded statement 
that take effect. Wit often scintillates and humor glows genially 
in these strenuous hours, but force and earnestness of conviction, 
here as everywhere, drive an argument home. 

I have pointed out some of the virtues of American public men. 
What are their failings ? I mean not individually, but as a class. 
Individually, of course, like 476 men anywhere, they have their 
personal weaknesses and foibles. And this will be just as true of 
the same number of clergymen, scholars or scientific men. If we 
seek a weakness which may be said to be composite or characteris- 
tic of them as a whole, we shall find it in the faults and weak- 
nesses and limitations of the very system of representative gov- 
ernment which creates them. It is their tendency to see their duty 
too much in relation to the needs of their district, too little in re- 
lation to the needs of the country as a whole. Hence is developed 
a certain provincialism and sectionalism. This is seen too fre- 
quently in our attitude towards foreign governments. The ac- 
complished Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Hitt, and the Secretary of State often find this provincialism 
a serious obstacle in conducting international affairs. The pro- 
vincial member is disposed to disregard international traditions, 
to wrap himself in the American flag, and conclude that we can 
get on without the rest of the world if the rest of the world can 
get on without us. But the extension of American markets abroad, 
the development of commercial relations, the passage of the 
United States from its traditional insularity in international 
affairs to a position of commanding power and influence are com- 
pelling broader and larger views of world problems. 

As to the sectional spirit based on the points of the compass in 
our own land, it is rapidly disappearing. Conflicts of interest 
there will always be; but, as our country becomes more closely 
consolidated, the sectional view is giving way to the national. It 
was worth while being in the Fifty-fifth Congress if only to see 
the unanimity and patriotic fervor with which all sectional dif- 
ferences could be obliterated, on the memorable day when fifty 
millions of dollars were placed in the hands of the President for 
national defence. 

Eecurring, then, to the special question of this article, Is our 
national Congress truly representative ? I reply that it is so just 
as far as it can be under existing laws or their imperfect opera- 
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tion. The limitations which impress me at Washington are not 
the limitations of public men as a class, but the limitations of the 
electoral systems or prescriptions under which they are chosen. 
The most obvious limitations of these systems (for every State 
prescribes the qualifications of its electors, and these differ 
greatly) are, first, that the women of the United States, consti- 
tuting numerically so large an element of the population and em- 
bodying so much of the intellectual and moral life of the country, 
are not adequately represented in our government, either local or 
national; secondly, that several millions of negroes are not repre- 
sented in Congress by any members of their race. Neither color 
nor sex constitutes any rational basis . for parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and in four of the States of the United States neither 
of them is regarded. In these States women may vote for the 
President of the United States and for their representatives in 
Congress, as well as for their local officers, and no color line is 
drawn in counting the ballot. If these conditions of justice and 
equality do not prevail throughout the country, it is due to local 
laws and traditions and to the miscarriage of justice in their ad- 
ministration. Congress, therefore, so faithfully reflects local 
usage and sentiment that it represents the defects and injustice 
of our electoral system as well as its excellencies. 

A third limitation of our representative system is, that the man 
who is elected to the House does not take his seat until a year 
from the time in which he is chosen. In the lapse of twelve 
months, it is quite possible that the issue upon which he was elect- 
ed has changed its character or given place to some other public 
question. It would be a great improvement if members of Con- 
gress would take their seats within a month or two after their 
election. 

In the opinion of many public men, our national parliament 
would be still more representative if members of the Senate were 
elected by a direct vote of the people. Several State Legislatures 
have asked for this change and the House of Kepresentatives has 
passed bills to this effect. The ultimate effect of such change, 
however, would probably be to destroy the equal representation 
of the States as separate political entities in the Senate, and the 
need of such a change in our constitutional law has not yet been 
demonstrated. 

Making allowance for the limitations I have noticed in our 
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electoral system and its administration, I do not hesitate to say 
that, taken by and large, and with all fair allowance for indi- 
vidual differences and for fluctuations of local standards, the Con- 
gress of the United States represents very fairly and accurately 
in its membership the great majority of the American people, 
though the statement would be still more accurate, when we con- 
sider the large number who are disfranchised, if I said the great 
majority of American voters. 

The fountain cannot rise higher than its source. If our public 
men are not all that they should be, we must seek the cause in 
the standards of life, in the ideals of patriotism and public service 
of the people they represent. Though bribery and corruption have 
been banished from Congress they have not been banished from 
the polls; venality is still a crying sin in American politics. It is 
not merely the newest and most densely peopled States in which 
it is found. The smallest States in the Union, Delaware and 
Ehode Island, have been the theatres of political scandals as dis- 
heartening as any that have appeared in Montana or New York 
city. The difference between the negro in the South, who sells his 
vote for a glass of whiskey, and the New Hampshire farmer, who 
sells it for two dollars, is that one is a dry bribe and the other a 
wet one. No relief from such conditions can be expected until 
we develop a sentiment of patriotism which shall make it as dis- 
honorable and outrageous for a man to sell his vote for money as 
to sell the virtue of his wife or daughter. 

If vote-buying and vote-selling is one of our political evils, 
voluntary abstention from voting must be counted another. It is 
easy to see why the negro stays away from the polls in certain 
communities, when he knows that his ballot will not be counted 
if it is cast; but it is impossible to respect the patriotism of a 
man who deliberately counts himself out because he has no interest 
in securing good government or good men. And yet these ab- 
sentees who stand aloof from what they call " the mire of poli- 
tics," and do not lift their finger to lighten public burdens, are 
most ready to complain of the character of our public men. 

Without respect to party, a loftier ideal of consecration to pub- 
lic service is animating and inspiring some of our national 
leaders ; and I cannot better close this article than by quoting two 
memorable utterances in which it was embodied, both delivered 
on the same occasion, May 1st, 1903, at the dedication of the St. 
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Louis Fair, the one the utterance of an ex-President of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland, and the other the utterance of Theodore 
Eoosevelt, the President of the United States. Ex-President 
Cleveland said: 

" We may well recall in these surroundings, the wonderful measure 
of prophecy's fulfilment within the span of a short century, the spirit, 
the patriotism and the civic virtue of Americans who lived a hundred 
years ago. And God's overruling of the wrath of man and his devious 
ways for the blessing of our nation. . . . Let us appreciate, more keenly 
than ever, how vitally necessary it is to our country's weal that every 
one within its citizenship should be clean-minded in political aim and 
aspiration, sincere and honest in his conception of our country's mission, 
and aroused to higher and more responsive patriotism by the reflection 
that it is a solemn thing to belong to a people favored of God." 

President Eoosevelt said : 

" The old days were great because the men who lived in them had 
mighty qualities, and we must make the new days great by showing these 
same qualities. We must insist upon courage and resolution, upon 
hardihood, tenacity, and fertility in resource j we must insist upon the 
strong, virile virtues, and we must insist no less upon the virtues of self- 
restraint, self-mastery, regard for the rights of others; we must show 
our abhorrence of cruelty, brutality and corruption in public and private 
life alike. 

" If we come short in any of these qualities we shall measurably fail. 
And if, as I believe we surely shall, we develop these qualities in the 
future to an even greater degree than in the past, then in the century 
now beginning we shall make of this republic the freest and most or- 
derly, the most just and most mighty, nation which has ever come forth 
from the womb of time." 

Samuel J. Barrows. 



